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GALATIANS vi. 9. 


Let us not be weary in well doing. 


FXKKEKH V well doing may be underſtood. 
B & every ſpecies of right action, 
FN every thing that belongs, as a 
NN duty, to men or chriſtians. But 


KKK 


it is plain that the apoſtle in this place 


means, principally, acts of charity and be- 
neficence ; in which duties he tacitly com- 
mends the Galatians for the progreſs they 


had already made, and exhorts them to a 


farther proficiency. 


To be uniformly good, to conſider our- 
ſelves as deſtined in this life to promote 
the happineſs of all around us, and to 
make this ſteadily and invariably the rule 
of our actions; this, as it is the true 
chriſtian character, ſo is it ſurely the moſt 
noble and god-like that can be aſcribed to 
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man. We cannot contemplate it without 
love and delight; and this will as natu- 
rally excite our emulation, and lead us to 
deſire in ourſelves what we neceſſarily ad- 
mire in others. But this perfect character 
is not to be attained by a tranſient wiſh, 
by the bare inclination and conſent of the 
mind : it muſt be formed, like other vir- 
tuous habits, by time and patience, exer- 
ciſe and application. Every virtue has it's 
difficulties, it's field of trial and conflict; 
and charity, like the reſt, unleſs formed 
with care, and diſciplined into conſtancy 
and perſeverance, will be apt to faint and 
be weary under the diſcouragements which 
it will often meet with. The motives to 
this duty have been ſo frequently and ſo 
well diſplayed, on this and other like oc- 
caſions, that I ſhall chuſe, as a ſubject 
leſs anticipated, to conſider the difficulties 
that attend it, and the reaſons that prevail 
againſt theſe motives. When we go to 
war, our Saviour hath told us, that we 


muſt count not only our own ſtrength, 


but likewiſe the ſtrength of the enemy ; 
that we may be able to meet him that 
cometh againſt us. But as theſe difficul- 
ties often ariſe from our own corrupt paſ- 
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ſions, as well as thoſe of other men, it 
will be proper, 


Firſt, To conſider diſtinctly what diſ- 
poſition of mind is neceſſary to conſtitute 
the character in the text; what this virtue 
is in it's principle as well as in it's ef- 
fects; that we may learn where our own 


ſtrength and weakneſs lies, and how to 


cultivate and improve this virtuous habit 
in the mind. 


I ſhall then, Secondly, lay before you 
ſome of the principal diſcouragements that 


ſeem to check the progreſs of this virtue 


in the world; that we may arm our- 
ſelves and unite our endeavours againſt 
them: 


And, through the whole, ſhall have re- 

ſpect chiefly to the exerciſe of our cha- 
rity, in ſuch publick works as this which 
we are at preſent met to promote. 


And Firſt, By the virtue of charity in 
general is meant univerſal benevolence ; 
extending it's good withes to the whole 
human kind; it's good offices as far as it's 
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abilities will reach. But more particular- 
ly, as it is characterized in the text, it 
implies a firm reſolution to do all the good 
we can, together with activity and perſe- 
verance in doing it. By reſolution J here 
mean a rational determination founded on 
ſure and certain principles, ſuch as are 
thoſe of reaſon and religion. A general 
diſpoſition to do good, it will coſt us little 
pains to form in ourſelves. - Whoever aſks 
his own heart the queſtion, will be told 
that his affections are kind and benevolent, 


and that his ſentiments are thoſe of love 


and charity towards mankind. Every one 
either feels or fancies this diſpoſition in 
himſelf. And it is certain that, in ſome 
degree, this temper of mind 1s natural, 
and therefore common to all men. God, 
who hath made the welfare of mankind to 
depend much on their mutual love and 
care one for another, hath at the fame 
time, leſt reaſon and religion ſhould have 
too cold an influence, implanted very pow- 
erful paſſions in the breaſt to ſtimulate and 
excite to theſe duties. We are ſo made as 
neceſſarily to commiſerate the wants and 
feel the diſtreſſes of others. But if our 
mercy and compaſſion have no other foun- 


dation than this; tho' the world may be 
the 


191 
the better for it, we ſhall be none the bet- 
ter ourſelves. If we relieve others only to 
gratify ourſelves, there is no virtue or 
merit in this appearance of charity. If we 
do good only from temper and inclination, 
from ſelfiſh or other human conſiderations, 
theſe principles are very various in their 
influence and tendency ; and, if ſome of 
them, at fimes, prompt us to what is ge- 


nerous and good, others will prevail in 
their turn, and more Nn ſeduce ts 


from It. 


To give ſtability to virtue, it muſt be 
founded on better motives, on the princi- 


ples of reaſon and truth : theſe are every 
where the ſame, and operate in all cir- 
cumſtances alike ; they will not bend to 
our corrupt inclinations; or be moved by 
the intreaties and importunities of ſelf- 
love. This then 1s the proper foundation, 
the rock on which our virtue muſt be 
built. Whatever claims the authority of 


duty over us muſt be tried by our reaſon, 


not by our paſſions and inclinations; and 
where this authority is acknowledged, we 
muſt be ſubje& not for pleaſure, profit, 
or fame, but for conſcience ſake; 


This 
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This rational choice, this ſubjection of 
the mind to duty, 18 neceſſary not only to 
ſupport but to conſtitute virtue. Without 
it our beſt actions will be nothing worth; 
it being a firſt principle in morality, chat 
the virtue of every action is to be eſtima- 
ted from the principle and intention with 
which it is performed. In the virtue be- 
fore us the apoſtle plainly ſuppoſes, that 
we may give all our goods to feed the 
poor, and yet want charity: and, on the 
other hand, our bleſſed Saviour hath de- 
clared, that whoſo ſhall give a cup of cold 
water only to a diſciple, for his ſake, ſhall 


not loſe his reward. 


The reſolution then we are recommend- 
ing, implies a previous examination of the 
duty to which we are called, a full con- 
viction of the authority and obligation of 
it; in the preſent caſe a ſenſe of the ex- 
cellence, importance, and neceſlity of cha- 
rity : and where this is deeply rooted in 
the mind, where the motives to well-doing 
are made familiar and habitual, are always 
open to our, view and ready for action ; 
this 1s the virtue we are enquiring for in 

the 


1 
the ſeed and principle, and as it reſides in 
the heart. 


The nature and extent of this duty I 
have ſuppoſed ſufficiently known, and the 
motives to it to be obvious to every one's 
reflexion. I ſhall therefore conclude this 
head with obſerving, that we ought to 
give ſome of our time to the ſtudy of this 
and every. other virtue ; to conſider the 
reaſons and motives that induce to them, 
and the means of cultivating them in our- 
ſelves. This is the worthieſt and beſt, as 
well as the moſt uſeful employment in 
which the mind can be engaged: a neglect 
of it is the great error in human life. 
Men are apt, when they have ſcarce be- 
ſtowed a thought upon theſe ſubjects, to 
think themſelves enough principled in vir- 
tue, enough reſolved and fortified againſt 
vice; and ſo commit their bark to the 
wind, and follow where the tide of cuſ- 
tom, or the ſtream of inclination, leads 
them: and what wonder is it if they make 
ſhipwreck of all their hopes ? 


But, ſecondly, This reſolution, and eve- 
ry virtuous principle, muſt be tried by it's 
effects; ; agrecably to the rule of our bleſſed 

Saviour, | 
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Saviour, By their fruits ye ſhall know them, 
The firſt of theſe which I mentioned was 
activity, or an active temper in doing 
good. To be unwearied in well-doing im- 
plies this, and ſomething more ; it implies 
that we have been buſy and induſtrious in 
all the offices of charity, and that we are 
ſtill carrying on this labour of love with 
freſh vigour and alacrity. The beſt reſo- 
lutions will not make us on a ſudden vir- 
tuous or charitable. We muſt not miſtake 
the deſign for the thing itſelf. Theſe re- 
ſolutions muſt be purſued into their proper 
conſequences, and ſet the active powers of 
the mind at work, before we can take this 
character to ourſelves. Here then it is to 
be feared that men often deceive them- 
ſelves: a loye of virtue will, at times, 
warm the breaſt of the moſt ſluggiſh into 
ſome feeble reſolutions of well-doing. In 
theſe they applaud themſelves ; and when 
they find the generous ſentiments of pity 
and humanity move within them, are eaſi- 
ly perſuaded that they are merciful and 
compaſſionate. Thus we purchaſe very 
cheaply our own good opinion, and often 
think ourſelves charitable when we only 
have bowels. 

But 


1 15 1 | 


But would we know our true moral 


character, we muſt enquire of our actions, 
not of our ſentiments and opinions. Theſe 


latter are always on the fide of truth and 


virtue. God hath made them ſo. Our 
actions only are properly our own, and 
tell what we are. I will ſhew thee my 
faith by my works, ſaith the apoſtle. If 
you have charity, ſhew 1t by your works. 
You feel it in yourſelf, but let others feel 
it. What families or what perſons have 
been the better for your bounty? Have 
your ears and your hands been open to 
the wants of your ſuffering neighbours ? 
Is your labour or your fortune, in any 
good degree, ſpent in their ſervice ? When 
any good 'work hath invited our concur- 
rence, have we, according to our ability, 
encouraged and promoted it? Or have we 


contented ourſelves with bidding it God | 


ſpeed, and wiſhing it good Juck in the name 
of the Lord? It 1s thus we muſt bring 
our virtue in this and every other inſtance 
to the trial, before we can determine what 
our real character is. But farther, 


A third, and that a principal condition 
implied, or rather diſtinctly marked in the 
character 
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character of the text, 1s perſeverance in 
well-doing. This is neceſſary in every vir- 
tue, to crown and compleat the character; 
and indeed the only proof we can give of 
thoſe principles which 1 mentioned as ne- 
ceſſary to recommend our ſervices to God. 
It will be to no purpoſe to endure for a 
while in the practice of virtue, if in time 
of temptati on we fall away, 


It is generally ſaid, and with great truth, 
that the difficulties of virtue grow leſs by 
practice, and that by degrees it becomes 
pleaſant and delightful. And if this be 
true of any virtue, 1t 1s certainly ſo of 
charity; the exerciſe of which is rewarded 
with more preſent pleaſure than perhaps 
any other ſpecies of well-doing. It may 
therefore be thought an eaſy taſk to per- 
ſevere in this duty, and to want but little 
our exhortation, But the mind of man is 
naturally fickle and inconſtant ; tired with 
the preſent and fond of new purſuits; | 
changing as the ſcene without, or as fan- 
cy, paſſion, or natural temper change 
within. Every virtue too has it's enemies, 
and even this of charity enow to exerciſe 
our vigilance and caution, Hence it re- 
quires ſome ſtrength of mind to be, for 

any 
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any time, uniform and conſiſtent with our- 
ſelves, to keep the ſame deſigns in view, 
and to purſue the ſame courſe without de- 
viating from it. And this ſtrength is only 
to be acquired, like that of the body, by 
uſe and exerciſe: we muſt frequently re- 
new our good reſolutions; revolve in our 
thoughts the motives upon which they are 
built; and keep them, by reflexion and 
W alive and freſh in our minds. 


How far we are to perſevere in the ex- 
erciſe of our charity, in any particular in- 
ſtance, prudence and our own judgment 
muſt determine. But this temper of mind 
will naturally incline us to be patient and 
candid in judging of any ſuch defigns as 
are offered for the publick good. We ſhall 
not be haſty in receiving prejudices againſt 
ſuch as we have ſeen reaſon to approve, 
and have perhaps been engaged in ſup- 
porting, The characters of good and evil 
in moſt publick deſigns ſtand out ſo ap- 
parent and viſible, that it is not eaſy to 
be deceived in our judgment about them. 
Yet there are arts of miſrepreſenting the 
plaineſt facts, and obſcuring the brighteſt 
truths, which make it necellary to recom- 
mend, on ſome occaſions, candor and at- 
B . | tention 
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tention in theſe enquiries. It is not many 
years ſince a new inſtitution amongſt us, 
I mean that of charity-ſchools, was uni- 
verſally applauded and encouraged. We 
Have lived to ſee this loſe much in the 
eſteem of the world, and it hath been al- 
moſt faſhionable to decry it: and yet I 
think it certain, that every fair enquirer 
will ſtill be convinced, that this is a very 
wiſe as well as chriſtian inſtitution; and 
that the objections againſt it have nothing 
but novelty to recommend and ſupport 
them. 


But I proceed to the ſecond thing I pro- 
poſed, which was to ſpecify fome of the 
principal obſtacles which prevent the pro- 
greſs of this virtue in the world. Theſe 
ariſe either from our own corrupt incli- 
nations, or from the frowardneſs of others. 
Amongſt thoſe which we are to guard 
againſt 1 in ourſelves, the firſt which I ſhall 
mention, and which hath been already 
pointed to, is indolence: a vice of very 
extenſive and pernicious influence. They 
who are freed from the neceſſity of thought 
and labour, are apt to forget all other 
obligations to theſe duties. Eaſe and ſelf- 
indulgence grow by degrees into an habi- 

tual 
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tual diſregard and inattention to every 
thing. Pleaſure and amuſement ſhut out 
all other concerns. And when men ſcarce 
beſtow a ſerious thought upon themſelves, 
it is not to be expected that they ſhould 
give much of their time or care to the 


welfare of others. 


The motives of religion are loſt upon 
thoſe, who cannot bear the pain of attend- 
ing to them. But could they be brought 
to think, a moment's reflexion would teach 
them, that their active powers of body and 
mind were not given them for nothing; 
that they were not made for themſelves 
alone, nor the world about them merely 
to miniſter to their eaſe and pleaſure; that 
all who reap the benefits ſhould ſhare the 
burdens of ſociety; that no virtue, or 
even ornament of the mind, is to be at- 
tained without pains and application ; that 
labour is the price of every thing excel- 
lent in this life; and much more is it ne- 
ceffary to attain the rewards of the, next. 


But farther, This vice is the parent of 
a timorous and coward diſpoſition of mind, 
which deters men from attempting any 


thing that is generous or great. The floth- 
B 2 ful 
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ful man ſays there is a lion in the way. * 


His fears magnify every real obſtacle, and 
create a number of difficulties that are 
merely imaginary. Is any thing propoſed 
for the publiek good? He laments that 
the times will not bear it, he foreſees that 
every man will be armed againſt it, that 
the virtuous are too few to ſupport it, and 


that publick good is the laſt thing that 
will meet with publick encouragement. 


But it is not ſo. The age is not ſo bad 


as to refuſe a fair entertainment to any 


thing that is offered for the publick wel- 


fare. There is more ſtagnant virtue in 


the world than is commonly believed, if 
there were but activity enough to put it 
in motion: witneſs the ſeveral charities, 
many of them of a kind new and untried, 


which have been lately ſet on foot, and 
are now flouriſhing among us. 


Infinite are the miſchiefs that ariſe from 
this. over-prudence, this ungenerous diffi- 
dence and diſtruſt of mankind. It ſeems 
almoſt a received maxim in the political 


world, that government cannot be carried 


on without applying to the vices and cor- 


rupt paſſions of men: and they who have 


6 deligned 


* Ploverbs Xxi. 13, 


4 
deſigned the very beſt for their country, 
have thought it vain to attempt it till 
they have won others, by the worſt con- 
deſcenſions, into a concurrence with them. 
But what is this but to deſpair of the 
commonwealth? God certainly deſigned 
that the world ſhould be governed by vir- 


tuous men, and by virtuous means, And 


he hath ſtamped. that dignity and majeſty 
on the very aſpect of virtue, that they who 
lead under her banner may be ſure to be 
better followed and obeyed, than they who 
court ſubmiſſion by other meaſures, 


A ſecond known' enemy to every pub- 
lick good is avarice: a mean and ſordid 
vice, that infects and debaſes every faculty 
of the mind it enters. — It is the mind 


that has no generous ſentiment within to 
ſupport it, and 1s conſcious how little it 


deſerves the friendſhip and good-will of 
mankind ; that makes riches it's ſtrength, 
and flies to this unnatural aid for ſupport. 
There 1s therefore little room to hope 
for any thing good or charitable. from 
this character. It is indeed ſtrange that 
men ſhould think themſelves juſtified in 
accumulating riches without end, without 
any deſign of enjoying, and often without 
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the apprehenſion of wanting them; while 
others, whoſe wants and diſtreſſes call for 
every thing, have nothing to relieve them. 
But there are lower degrees of this vice, 
which lie more frequently concealed in the 


breaſt, and lich are amongſt the moſt 


prevailing reaſons againſt the exerciſe of 
our charity. Men relieve themſelves from 
this burden by laying it upon others. They 
compare their own fortunes with thoſe that 
are greater, and excuſe themſelves from 
eontributing to the wants of the publick, 
merely becauſe there are others more able. 
But the rule of the ſcripture is, Let him 
that hath little give of that little. None are 
excuſed from 4 A deficiency in the 
charity of others will not make ours the 
leſs wanted. And where the wants of our 
neighbours call for it, it is a duty in all to 


contribute according to their ſeveral abili- 
fies. 


A third enemy to charity, and the fource 
of numberleſs publick evils, is luxury. This 
vice, like avarice, multiplies our wants, 
and by that means confines our charity at 
home. . The demands of pleaſure and pride 
are ſo great, that they who indulge in theſe 
gratifications ſeldom have to give to him 


that 
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that needeth : and every ſtation. of life is 

at preſent ſo much expoſed to — 
of this ſort, that this may be reckoned one 
of the moſt common as well as greateſt 
obſtructions to charity. Self. indulgence 
hath a natural tendency to harden the 
heart. The more the ſelfiſh paſſions pre- 
vail, the more will every thing of gene- 
rous and publick ſpirit decline within us. 
Hence it is that they who live in eaſe and 
luxury are moſt inſenſible to the diſtreſſes 


of others, and the leaſt apt to attend to \ 
wants which they have never felt or feared 4 
themſelves. Of this unreflecting temper 4 


we have a ſtriking example and reproof in 
the parable of the rich man and Lazer: : 
the former clothed in purple and fine linen, : 
and faring ſumptuouſly every day; the \ 
latter full of ſores, lying at his gates, left 
to the dogs, and perhaps fed with leſs care 
than they. This is the picture which our 
Lord hath held up to the cruel and volup- 
tuous, and which muſt pierce the breaſt 
with ſo many cutting reflexions, . that ] 
ſhall add no more upon this head, 


Belide theſe 1 enemies, which 
every one muſt enquire for in his own 
Meat we muſt expect to encounter with 
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difficulties abroad. And firſt, the vices 1 
have mentioned, as they may. poſſibly have 
ſome ſway in ourſelves, ſo, as far as they 
prevail, they will arm the world againſt us. 
They who refuſe to concur in any good 
work, muſt juſtify their ſtanding out by 
bringing diſparagement upon the deſign 
itſelf ; or, where this cannot be done, by 
inſinuating miſmanagement, indirect views 
and motives in thoſe who conduct it. There 
are men who get the character of ſagacity 


by penetrating into the ſecret motives of 


others, and reſolving every thing they do 
into artifice and cunning. With theſe there 
is no ſuch thing as publick ſpirit in the 
world. The good of others is only a pre- 
tence for ſerving ourſelves; and conſe- 
quently no publick management ever ſatis- 
fied, or can ſatisfy them. Theſe are, for 
the moſt part, men of narrow views, as 
well as narrow minds: yet their inſinua- 
tions are apt to be too well received, from 
a malevolence of heart which makes men 
delight in ſeeing the character of others 
levelled with their own. Every one who 
acts in a publick ſphere, whether great or 
little, muſt ſtand the mark of envy and 
cenſure. ' And perhaps that liberty of 
calumniating the hi igheſt admin iſtrations, 
which 
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which is wiſely tolerated for the ſake of 
the greater good, may make -this petulant 
temper the more prevalent and common 
among us. It is certain that this is the 
fate of all publick management. I gno- 
rance will object and folly dictate: but it 
is the part of wiſdom and virtue to perſe- 


vere unwearied, and of ny to hear 
and forgive. 1 0 K 


Again, our good deſigns will not always 
meet with the ſucceſs, any more than with 
the eſteem, which they deſerve. They will 
ſometimes be beſtowed upon unworthy, 
ſometimes upon ungrateful objects. Even 
among thoſe who concur in the ſame good 
deſign, things will ariſe not always plea- 
ſing and agreeable. Diverſity of opinions 
will create little differences and ple. 
ſures: jealouſies, ſuſpicions and evil ſur- 
miſings will ariſe. Thoſe who are moſt 
forward will blame the tardineſs of others; 
and in their turn be thought nen 
and officious themſelves, 


lam ſenſible, that I am led into reflex- 
ions which the preſent occaſion will ſcarce 
ſeem of importance enough to juſtify. 
And it is a pleaſure to obſerve, that there 


1s 
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js nothing in our particular circumſtances 
and ſituation to call for them. But as 
theſe evils are incident to all publick chari- 
ties, and in ſome degree to be feared by 
all, I thought it neither uſeleſs nor — 
to my ſubject to mention them. 


There is yet another enemy to publick 
good, of ſo malevolent a nature that it is 
almoſt dangerous to mention it, I mean 
that of- party prejudice ; which, where it 
prevails, deſtroys not only all charity, but 
all candour, truth, and common juſtice. 
When men are divided into factions, they 
are prepared to divide and to oppoſe each 
other in every thing: the approbation of 
one party is reaſon enough for diſlike in 
the other: and if happily they ever unite 
in the ſame cauſe, this is a ſtrong pre- 
ſumption that there is ſome uncommon 
excellence to recommend it. It is certain 
that nothing can be more unjuſt in it's 
principle, or more violent in it's effects, 
than this ſpirit. And if it may reaſonably 
be hoped that ſocieties of charity will be 
leſs infeſted with this evil than any other; 
it muſt too be remembered, that in ſocie- 
ties which have no common tie of intereſt 


or bond of union, but mere will and plea- 
. ſure, 
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ſure, no evil is more to be dreaded. Thoſe 
therefore who are real friends to ſuch de- 
ſigns, will, above all things, be careful to 
avoid all appearance of this ſpirit in them- 
ſelves; and particularly this, which is one 
of the ſtrongeſt ſymptoms of it, the ſuſ- 
petting it in others. 


Theſe are ſome of the diſcouragements; 
and there might be reckoned more, which 
threaten, and for the moſt part attend the 
execution of the beſt deſigns. What then ? 
Shall we fit down and lament theſe difficul- 
ties? Shall we not rather call up our zeal 
and double our ardour in oppoſing them ? 
1s it not indeed matter of real joy to us 
that there are ſuch difficulties to encoun- 
ter? So the apoſtle thought. My brethren, 
faith he, count it all joy when ye full into 
divers temptations : knowing this, that the 
trial of your faith worketh patience, * Were 
the ſtream of duty always ſmoath and un- 
ruffled, where would be the virtue of obe- 
dience? Were popular applauſe and honour 
always to wait on — how ſhould 
we be ſure that we acted from charity, and 
not from theſe meaner motives ? Theſe in- 
ducements to duty will indeed increaſe dun 


guilt ; 
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guilt in neglecting it: but as far as we are 
ſwayed by them, they will likewiſe, as I 
have ſaid, take from the virtue of our obe- 
dience. In every good action, it is the ſa- 
crifice that is made, what we give up of 
eaſe, or pleaſure, or profit, that makes the 
virtue. Without this to prove it, we ſhall 
want that ſatisfaction in our own virtue 
which is the trueſt, ſincereſt pleaſure that 
the mind is capable of enjoying. This is 
what the apoſtle deſervedly counts a/l joy to 
thoſe who have been tried by temptations. 
A new ſource of pleaſure ariſing from re- 
nouncing pleaſure; from mortifying our 
paſſions and ſelf- love, and from the conſci- 
ouſneſs of pure, unadulterate virtue. Thus 
the ways of wiſdom are at laſt ways of plea- 
A and all her paths are peace. In vain 
we ſeparate happineſs from virtue: the more 
we ſhut out ſelf-love, the more we ſhall be 
found to love ourſelves, and to conſult our 


true eee 


„Hering now . the difficulties that at- 
tend gur perſevering in well-doing, it may 
be expected that I ſhould dwell longer on 
the folly and unreaſonableneſs of being 
diſcouraged by theſe, and ſhould balance 
againſt them the many matives that plead 

for 
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for this duty. As to the former of theſe it 
may be ſufficient to have ſhewn the impure 
and polluted ſources from whence theſe ob- 
jections flow, and the meanneſs of thoſe 
principles and paſſions to which they owe 
their influence. The latter, as a beaten to- 
pick, I ſhall paſs over, only reminding you, 
from the words which follow the text, that 
the pleaſure, which I have mentioned: as 
ariſing from difintereſted virtue and true 
benevolence, 1s not a mere ideal pleaſure, 
ending in contemplation only, as the ſen- 
ſualiſt and voluptuary may be apt to think; 
but 1s the moſt ſolid and permanent of all 
human pleaſures; which will never deſert 
us in this life, and will become immortal 
in the next. Let us not be weary, ſaith the 
apoſtle, in well-doing, for in due ſeaſon we 
ſhall reap if we faint not. Let us not re- 
ſpect eaſe or pleaſure, or conſider any thing 
but duty itſelf, in the practice of duty : 
and God will certainly find a time to re- 
ward our virtue, The preſent 1s the ſeaſon 
of labour and culture: but the time of 
harveſt. will come, when we ſhall. reap ac- 
cording as wwe have ſown ; when we ſhall come 
again with joy, bringing our ſheaves with us. 
Preſent pleaſure will indeed attend the prac- 
tice of our duty ; but it muſt come unaiked, 

un- 
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unſought. It muſt even be purchaſed by 


| voluntary labour and ſelf-denial ; but, in 


roportion to this labour, this pleaſure it- 
ſelf will be more pure and perfect, and our 
reward will be great hereafter. The diffi- 
culties then of virtue are not real diſcou- 
ragements : on the contrary, they ought to 
be conſidered as a motive and ſpur to duty. 
This our Lord hath taught us, with that 
noble fimplicity and authority which adorn- 
ed all he ſpoke. Call to thee the halt and the 
maimed, the lame and the blind; for they can- 


not recompence thee : thou ſhalt be recompenced 


at the reſurrection of the juſt. 


To apply now theſe reflexions to the pre- 
ſent occaſion: The charity we are affembled 
to promote, 1s ſo apparently excellent and 


_ uſeful, that it ſeems ſcarce liable to exception 


or miſrepreſentation. The intended objects 
of it are plainly the firſt objects of charity. 
Sickneſs and pain, even in a low degree 
make us miſerable amidſt affluence and 
plenty: how miſerable then muſt they make 
thoſe who are deprived not only of all the 
extraordinary helps which their caſe may 
require, but even of the common neceſſa- 
ries of life? Who are deſtitute of all things, 
when all is too little to make life comfort- 

able, 


1 
able, or perhaps ſupportable? How many 
thouſands are there who, by their beſt in- 
duſtry, can but feed their families with food 
convenient for them, and whom a week's in- 
capacity for labour muſt reduce to penury 
and want? An affliftion ſevere enough 
without addition; how ſevere then when 
ſickneſs and diſeaſe are added to it? If 
then any method can be found, by which 
all the helps and advantages which the rich 
enjoy can be conveyed to the poor in theſe 
circumſtances, is not this what every chriſ- 
tian, every human heart muſt with? Tam 
not here applying to your paffions and af- 
fections, though theſe will certainly riſe up 
in judgment againſt us, and condemn us, 
if we do not follow where God and nature 
intended they ſhould lead us. But I apply 
to your reaſon and conſcience, the proper 
ſource of virtue. Charity is a duty: a duty 
which God. hath bound upon you by all the 
ties of nature, reaſon, and religion ; a duty 
which ſtrikes the mind with more piercing 
conviction, than any other; a duty which, 
I am fure, you own and acknowledge, and 
even think yourſelves reſolved to practiſe. 
But if this be a duty in any circumftances, 
it is ſurely ſo when the ſick and needy in 
the anguiſh -of their ſouls call upon us. 

Thoſe 
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Thoſe who are moſt diſtreſſed have, doubt- 
leſs, the firſt title to relief. And could we 
obſerve an exact order and proportion in 
the diſtribution of our charity, we ſhould, 
I am perſuaded, think ourſelves obliged to 
begin here; and ſhould even regret our 
other charities, as leſs properly beſtowed, 
while any in this firſt claſs of miſery re- 
mained unhelped. It is certain our bleſ- 
ſed Saviour, the model of all virtue, in the 
exerciſe of his charity, had a principal re- 
gard: to theſe. He went about healing all 


manner of fickneſs, and all manner of diſeaſe, 


among the people. He did indeed, though 
he ' had little, allot a part of that little, 
and gave from his bag to the common 
wants of the poor. But the lame and the 
blind, the paralytick and the leper, were 
the firſt objects of his care; and heal the 
lick was a principal part of that commiſſi- 
on which he more than once repeats to his 
diſciples. 


Again, if this ſpecies of charity is the 
moſt neceſſary and wanted of any, ſo is it 
here beſt and moſt effectually anſwered, 
The poor have really here almoſt every ad- 
vantage which the higheſt plenty could give 
them. They have many advantages which 


no 


R 


no expence of charity could by any other 


means procure them; and here procured 
at an expence, how little, comparatively, and 
how trifling? And it is worth obſerving, 


as an argument for our perſeverance, as 


well as for a more general concurrence in 
this charity, that in proportion as it is more 
extended even this little becomes leſs. I 
mean that the greater the number is of thoſe 
that are relieved together, the leſs, propor- 


tionably, will be the expence of relieving 


each. When an eſtabliſhment of this ſort 
is once formed, and the neceſſary proviſion 
is made for any certain number, this num- 


ber may be greatly increaſed with a ſmall 


addition of expence to the charity. And 
as every little contributed here, will go much 
farther in removing miſery and diſtreſs out 
of the world, than in any other conceivable 
way, ſo is that little, ſure to be rightly ap- 
plied to this purpoſe. Here is no room to 
be impoſed upon by fraud or fiction 1n the 
objects of our charity: and the diſtribution 
of it is under ſuch regulations, and in ſuch 
hands, as cannot poſſibly deceive us. 


Beſides this, which is the firſt intention 


in theſe charities, other great and excellent 


ends are anſwered by them. As afflictions 
generally call our thoughts home to our- 
S ſelves, 
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ſelves, and produce that conſideration which 


always produces religion, hence theſe inſti- 
tutions are eaſily improved into the beſt 
{ſchools of piety and virtue. And this ad- 
vantage and uſe of them hath not been 
overlooked. The ignorant are here inſtruct- 
ed, the bad admoniſhed and reproved, and 
the penitent encouraged and aſſiſted. Books 
of pious exhortation are put into their 
hands, and opportunities of joining daily in 
publick prayer, and frequently in the holy 
communion, are adminiſtered to them. And 
it cannot be that theſe pious endeavours 
here can be loſt : rather we muſt ſuppoſe 
them more than ordinary ſucceſsful, where 
gratitude itſelf will open the mind to receive 
inſtruction, and affliction to receive it ſe- 
riouſſr. 


To this may be added, the improvements 
which the arts of healing themſelves receive 
from theſe charities. For are not theſe in- 
ſtitutions become the beſt ſchools in phy- 
ſick and ſurgery? Is not attendance here 
conſidered as the finiſhing part of education 
in theſe ſtudies, and that which crowns the 
reſt? If then theſe are deſervedly eſteemed 
among the moſt uſeful, and therefore the 
moſt honourable profeſſions in human life, 
all improvements made in them muſt be 

con- 
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conſidered as a common benefit and advan- 
tage to mankind. 


There would be no end were I to ſay. 
half that might be ſaid in favour of theſe 
charities. More, I am perſuaded than is 
neceſſary hath been already ſaid, to con- 
vince you that it is indiſputably the moſt 
neceſſary, the moſt fruitful of good, the 
leaſt liable to exception and abuſe, of all 
others. What then remains but that we 
heartily reſolve to ſupport this, which is ſo 
happily begun among us; that we not 
only reſolve, but be ſtrenuous and active in 
ſupporting it; and be not eaſily diſcoura- 
ged, by any little difficulties or troubles that 
may ariſe, from perſevering in it's ſupport. 


Let the indolent take his part in this plea- - 
ſing taſk, and rejoice to be a fellow-worker 
in this labour that proceedeth of love. Let 
the avaricious exchange here his periſhing 
wealth for the true riches, and lay up a 
treaſure in the heavens which faileth not. 
Let the voluptuous taſte here a pleaſure 
more exquiſite than the joys of ſenſe; and, 
from the generous pleaſures of benevolence 
and compaſſion, let him aſpire to thoſe that 
are yet more excellent, which ariſe from 


virtue and true charity. 
Laſtly, 


[ 36 ] 


Laſtiy, Let thoſe who have already afliſt- 
ed in this good deſign, rejoice in the work 
which they have ſet their hands unto, and 
perſiſt with their beſt endeavours to give 
ſtrength, ſtability, and perpetuity to it. In 
earneſt, little as it 1s that 1s here done, what 
have moſt of us done more uſeful in the 
world, or that we can take a truer ſatis- 


faction from? At how ſmall a price, com- 


pared with the many ſuperfluous expences 


- which moſt of us find room to indulge in, 


have we begun a work which, when it is 
but well begun, hath already ſaved the lives 


of many; redeemed the lives of more from 


pain and miſery; and which, there is at 
leaſt a pleaſing proſpect of it, will continue 
a bleſſing to many thouſands in future ge- 


nerations. Let us at leaſt endeavour to 


deliver it down to poſterity as whole and 
entire, as extended and improved, and as 
much recommended by our example as we 
can. And may the bleſſing of heaven at- 
tend your endeavours here, and be their 
reward hereafter. 
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